Those Quarrelsome Bonapartes
He was not addicted to the habit; yet he resorted to
it frequently now, not applying the grains, but merely
opening the lid and passing it before his nose; because,
so she suspected, it gave him a pretext for looking at
the miniature painted on it in delicate flesh-tints and
pinks and blues. She was sure of her ground when he
dropped it one day and sprang down on all fours by the
wheezy-springed sofa. When he had picked it up, he ex-
amined it with the greatest concern, crying: "My poor
darling! My little one!" The little face limned in those
delicate tints was that of the King of Rome.
Yes, taking it altogether, every one said, particularly
his English jailers, he should have been content on such
a fine farm; and the existence would certainly have sat-
isfied Joseph. But a squire and a conqueror can be be-
gotten, one right after the other, in the same family;
and Napoleon was not the squire. Such quiet pursuits
and narrow confines did not please one who had regi-
mented mighty armies and empires and ranged up and
down the world. And he was now meditating the last act
of his drama.
As the last month of winter dawdled by toward the
spring of 1815, all these divertissements palled. He still
kept up enough to mask his intentions, but relapsed more
and more into reclining on the wheezy sofa in the yellow
salon, idly turning the pages of books he did not read,
revolving plans in his head, or staring at the ceiling. So
absorbed, he did not once notice the specters gibbering at
him from the fiddle-backed chairs*
But those shadows, none the less, had succeeded in
thoroughly disorganizing his habits. He ate sometimes too
sparingly, again a little too much of meats, and at ir-
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